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DECADENCE OF ART IN PRESENT-DAY SPAIN 


Of the great promise which seemed to lie in the art prospect of 
Spain a decade ago only the smallest portion has come to fulfillment. 


As in the literary field, so 
also in art, the remarkable 
developments of that pe- 
riod proved but fleeting 
and transitory. Only in 
rare and isolated cases 
have the literary produc- 
tions of recent years risen 
above the low plane of 
mediocrity, and in these 
cases they have not been 
from the pens of the young 
men of to-day, but from 
those of the authors who 
have held the leading places 
for a score of years. The 
same condition is apparent 
in the field of art. Only a 
few of the younger genera- 
tion of artists have come 
forward with anything in 
any way remarkable or 
worthy of mention; the 
chiefs of the present are 
practically those of five 
and ten years ago, and the 
gaps which death has made 
in their ranks have hardly 





ANDALUSIAN HORSEWOMAN 


By José Reynes 


been filled by new recruits, though the number of students at the art 
schools is constantly increasing. The present outlook is discouraging. 

Whence comes this stagnation in the artistic life of modern Spain? 

It is vain to seek its causes solely in the political conditions which 
have brought the country to its present unhappy state. It is undeni- 
ably true that political questions have occupied a large place in the 
thoughts of the nation. The same, however, could be said of the 
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time when the great rise in all fields of intellectual and industrial 
activity made itself manifest and seemed to justify the brightest hopes 
for Spain’s artistic future. Nor is it altogether the desperate eco- 
nomic condition and the poverty of the people which must be blamed 
for the standstill in artistic endeavor and the paucity of production, 
for the number of those who could, if they would, render substantial 
aid to the cause is not inconsiderable. These reasons are only partial. 

The chief causes of the artistic depression of modern Spain must 
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By Onofré Gari Torrent 


be sought elsewhere. They lie in the complete absence of interest, 
and often of ability to appreciate works of art, which characterizes 
the wealthy and cultured classes; in the injurious effects of the bicker- 
ings between school and school, with their resultant evils of uncer- 
tainty as to esthetic standards, and of lack of definite and universally 
admitted principles; in the temperament and racial peculiarities of 
the Southron, in whom the highest gifts of fancy and artistic talent are 
often stifled by the want of energy and capacity for application; and 
lastly, they are to be sought in the limitations of viewpoint which 
circumscribe the Spanish artist of to-day, who, commonly unable, 
through lack of means, to learn by travel and foreign study of the 
weiles of other nations, is peculiarly liable to overrate the produc- 
tions of his own little circle, and to take unto himself, and to his 
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brethren as a class, the high praise which is occasionally and deserv- 
edly rendered to a single production, but is in no way merited by all. 

The large number of works brought together at the biennial exhi- 
bitions at Madrid attests the activity and industry of the younger 
generation, but the careful observer looks in vain for any evidence of 
a new growth, or a sign of promise, and even the local critics, ani- 
mated by the fairest and most charitable motives, are sorrowfully 


compelled to own that the number of works really worthy of notice 





HIS EMINENCE 
By Sa!lvadore Viniegra y Lasso 


is small indeed. Moreover, the older and experienced artists gener- 
ally shun these exhibitions—as the last one clearly showed—either 
because they are unwilling to exhibit in such unequal company, or in 
the case of those living abroad, because they will not incur the heavy 
expense of shipping, with the almost certain knowledge that there 
will be no sales, or that the prices secured will be but a fraction of 
those easily obtainable in Paris, London, New York, Vienna, or Berlin. 

In a large proportion of the exhibits the choice of subject, manner 
of treatment, and technical execution leave much to be desired. Even 
the mild local critics call attention to a fault, which is by no means 
confined to modern Spanish art, namely, the absolute want of intel- 
lectual interest in much of the work shown. The Spanish exhibitions 
are flooded with ‘‘sketches’’ and ‘‘studies,’’ often hasty and super- 
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ficial, which lay 
claim to artistic 
merit, but which 
are mere copies of 
simple and unin- 
teresting objects. 
There are also 
pictures in which 
attempts are made 
to solve technical 
problems which 
are mostly far be- 
yond the powers 
of the artist; im- 
pressionistic color 
schemes in imita- 
tion of foreign, 
chiefly Parisian, 
productions of 
other days; techni- 
cal tricks and diffi- 
culties; strainings 
after unusual and 
striking effects; 
attempts to outdo 
the most extreme 
of the foreign nat- 
uralistic and im- 





STUDY HEAD 
By Mariano Fortuny 


pressionistic schools; but nowhere sentiment, nowhere intellectual 
conceptions, no reflections of human feelings or soul problems—these 
are wanting even in creations of a professedly symbolistic character. 

Technical development suffers from the everlasting conflict of the 
several schools and from insufficient training of the shader, already 
full-fledged artists in their own appraisal ‘when they have scarcely 
mastered the rudiments of the use of brush and palette. To such 
the trouble may be largely brought home, since they, in their self- 
sufficiency, profess to regard sy stematic training as a restraint upon 
their individual development, and casting off the guidance of pre- 
ceptor and principal, are easily caught by the most outlandish of 
foreign fads, which they attempt to imitate. 

At the same time the art schools of Spain, and particularly the 
educational authorities of the country, are by no means free from the 
reproach of incompetence in method and experience. The govern- 
ment administration of art education is intruste(| to three officials, 
subject to removal by each new minister of education, or at each change 
of the government—an event of frequent occurrence. These officers 
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are politicians, whose equipment for their offices is usually of the most 
superficial quality, and who, in the attempt to make an impression, 
either proceed to formulate enactments directly contrary to the best 
interests of the cause intrusted to them, as was recently evidenced 
in the reorganization of the famous National Museum in Madrid, or— 
and of the two evils this is the less—adhere to the old regulations, 
long since outlived, and not at all suited to modern requirements. 
The first duty of this body ought to be to study the conditions of 
the country and ‘the needs of the times, and to observe the tendencies 
and trend of artistic progress, and upon the basis of their investiga- 
tions so to regulate and direct educational methods as to assure the 
attainment of the best results. Under prevailing conditions, how- 
ever, such a system is entirely out of the question, since these officials, 
even with the best of intentions, have not the time at their command 
to make such investigations or to acquire the knowledge necessary. 
And so the old order continues, and as competent artists scorn 'to 
identify themselves as teachers with such a régime, and as instruction 
is thus mostly in 
the hands of super- 
annuated drawing tt es 
masters and third- 
rate painters, the 
art schools remain 
unimproved, and 
one cannot blame 
the really talented 
pupil if he strives 
to escape from the 
irksome pedantry 
of such a system 
as soon as he can. 
Many of the great- 
est living Spanish 
artists—among 
them such men as 
the renowned 
Francisco de Pra- 
dilla and the 
youthful Ignacio 
Zuloaga (born 
1870)—not only 
chose their own 
paths, but found 
it necessary to be- 
vin by overcoming 
much of the harm 
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done them by the schools. Thus only the strong, self-reliant artists 
can hope to accomplish anything worthy of a moment's consideration. 
In view of the unhappy conditions of the country, and of the total 
lack of interest in matters artistic among the educated classes, and on 
the other hand, of the strong national taste for externals, for decora- 
tion, and adornment in all forms, it should be the aim of the authori- 
ties to advance the cause of the industrial arts and to attract to this 
broad field the thousands of young men and women who are now 
devoting time and energy to the fruitless and hopeless pursuit of 
painting and sculpture. The industrial art schools of Spain carry a 
faculty of thirty-six professors, besides numerous assistants, but they 
have in late years been practically transformed into engineering 
schools for the education of electricians. What a wide field is thus 
closed to the many whose talents would lead them hither, who are 
now filling the galleries with poor and faulty pictures, and who, even 
if they attain to some measure of success, are foredoomed to a pre- 
carious livelihood 

unless, perchance, 

they are so fortu- 

nate as to gain a 

foothold in a for- 

eign land! And 

how infinitesimal is 

the proportion of 

these latter to the 

great number of all 

those who are de- 

voting their ener- 

gies to art! The 

exhibition of I8gg 

comprised four 

hundred and 

ninety-seven paint- 

ers, including sixty- 

four women, who 

offered nine hun- 

dred and nine pic- 

tures, sixty-five 

sculptors with 

ninety-seven sub- 

jects, eleven archi- 

tects with thirteen 

designs, and fifty- 

three art-workers 

with one hundred 


> LOVE 
and seventy-one 
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productions, a 
total of six hun- 
dred and thirty- 
six exhibitors with 
eleven hundred 
and ninety  sub- 
jects; and how 
many more were 
rejected! 

Upon the Roy- 
al Academy of 
Fine Arts of San 
Fernando would 
properly devolve 
the task of effect- 
ing a reform in art 
education. But 
this institution is 
itself subject to 
the official board, 
and since its mem- 
bership is largely 
recruited from the 
highest political 
circles, and young 
and energetic but “uct Aun CUD 
obscure artists ie Leake Penns 
have no voice in 
its councils, the necessary initiative, as well as the inclination and 
power to combat the incapacities of officialdom, are lacking. The 
Circle of Fine Arts, though it also conducts classes, is nothing more 
than a club, composed chiefly of fashionables, and presided over by a 
high official, in the choice of whom a knowledge of the fine arts is 
by no means a prerequisite. The Circle gives small annual exhibi- 
tions of little importance, but exercises no influence on the artistic life 
of the nation. 

The National Exhibition of 1899 differed from its predecessors in 
one particular, namely, in that it included a special exhibit of one 
hundred and ninety works of the only great Spanish landscape-painter, 
Carlos Haes, who died in 1898. This exhibit was organized by Jaime 
Morera, the Cisciple and artistic heir of the master, and the entire 
collection has now, in pursuance of the painter’s bequest, found a 
permanent resting-place in the Modern Art Museum. 

This new museum owes its origin primarily to the collection of 
nineteenth-century art made by the government, for the promotion 
of the fine arts, which collection has been augmented by numerous 
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THE ISLAND OF LOVE 
By José Benlliure y Gil 


gifts and bequests. Presumably, therefore, it should afford a com- 
plete survey of the artistic productions of Spain during the last cen- 
tury. As a matter of fact, however, it is neither complete nor 
creditable, for the official purchases were governed much less by 
principles of artistic merit than by considerations of political or other 
powerful influence. Many an obscure artist, who could enlist the 
services of a champion in the board of judges or the ministry, is repre- 
sented far beyond his due, while others, less fortunate—and among 
them some of the greatest—are either not included at all, or are repre- 
sented by some of their earlier works, which are worse than useless in 
determining the rightful places of their authors. In this class, for 
instance, one finds Fortuny and Pradilla. 

The National Museum of the Prado, the congestion of which was 
somewhat relieved by the removal of the modern collection to the 
Modern Art Museum, has suffered sadly through the remodeling to 
which it has been subjected and through the destruction of the hall 
of Isabella, which occurred at the time of the Velasquez celebration 
in 1899. Francisco de Pradilla, who succeeded Federico de Madrazos 
as director, after vainly protesting against the ruthless changes to 
which this historic structure was subjected at the orders of the powers 
that be, finally resigned in disgust, and has since devoted himself 
entirely to his own studio. 

Of all the thousands of living Spanish artists, the number of those 
producing really meritorious work, either in painting or in sculpture, 
is exceedingly small. And yet even this small number, from which 
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our illustrations are selected, gives eloquent proof of the ability and 
the vitality which still inheres in the Spanish art world, and of the 
possibilities which, under happier conditions, might be brought to 
brilliant realizations. 

Among modern painters of Spain the most noteworthy are Fran- 
cisco de Pradilla, José Benlliure y Gil, José Jimenez y Aranda, 
Carbonero, Luis Jimenez, Ferrant, Martinez Cubells, Puebla, Avilés, 
Repullés, Salvador, Sams6 y Maura, Maura y Montaner; and of the 
younger line, Menendez Pidal, Pinazo, Pla, Morera, Pedro Saenz, 
Sancha, Raurich, Meifrén, Beruete, Sorola y Ugarte, Garcia Rodri- 
guez, Pinelo, Espina, Mir, Garnelo y Alda, Gabriel Puig Roda, 
Joaquin Sorolla, Onofré Gari Torrent, José Millas, Mariano Fortuny 
the younger, and—last but not least—Ignacio Zuloaga, the youngest 
star in the firmament. Some others might be included. 

It is pleasant to know that the size of the canvas has ceased to be 
considered the criterion for the valuation of paintings, although, since 
neither the critics nor the public have been wholly freed from the 
influence of large dimensions, there are still many painters who con- 
tinue to turn out pictures of a size which, while suited to stirring and 
crowded historical scenes, become ridiculous when employed for 
uninteresting landscapes or empty genre pictures. 

Historical painting is, indeed, gradually going out of fashion 
while landscape and genre work is advancing in popularity. Portraiture 
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is successfully followed by many, among them several women, though 
these latter generally turn to flower-painting and other still-life work. 

Unquestionably the chief among the sculptors is Mariano Benlliure, 
at whose side stand Agustin Querol and Aniceto Marinas, whose 
statue of Velasquez was unveiled at the Velasquez celebration in 1899. 
After these come Llimona y Bruguera, José Reynes, Mateo Inurria, 
Monserrat y Portela, Campoy, Castafios, Alsina, Martin Menendez, 
Cabrera, and many others. 

The troublous times which have fallen upon Spain are not con- 
ducive to the cultivation of the fine arts. Yet if the buffetings of fate 
should bring with them the complete reorganization of the administra- 
tive machinery of the government of Alfonso XIII., and the abate- 
ment of some of its notorious evils, such reforms would soon make 
themselves felt in the art life of the nation, imparting to it new life 
and inspiration.* Gustav DIERCKs. 


*For further examples of Spanish Art, see following pages. 
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THE WORK OF JOHN H. TWACHTMAN 


The exhibition in the spring of a number of canvases by the late 
John H. Twachtman, at the American Art Galleries, New York, was 
an event of unusual interest to those watching the development of 
landscape art, and suggests some consideration of Mr. Twachtman’s 
contribution to that art. Like all men of great and spontaneous 
talent Mr. Twachtman was uneven in his work. Perhaps in his case 
the distance between high and low tide was exceptionally great, for 
much of his work was far from being representative of either his abili- 
ties or his possibilities. Happily, however, it is only in his best that 
the artist lives. 

His color sense was rare and delicate, his harmonic instinct invari- 
able, and his note strongly individual; and though acutely sensitive 
to all the varying moods of nature, his preference seemed to be for 
the subject and moment that offered the most subtle differences in 
color and value. 

In self-expression he was essentially the painter. His argument 
was inevitably with the brush. Through the medium of words the 
analysis of his theories and convictions never came so readily, in spite 
of the fact that, like many other painters of the highest “degree of 
talent, life had forced him to waste much of his time and spirit in 
teaching.. To waste—with reference to the lost hours and opportuni- 
ties of his own life; the students who were given the privilege of 
coming in contact with his art, thought, and personality had all the 
gain. 

Mr. Twachtman confined himself almost entirely to landscape and 
to figures in the open air. In all his later work his motives were with 
few exceptions selected from the neighborhood of his own home in 
Greenwich and at East Gloucester. Among the pictures in this last col- 
lection were a number of small impressions painted upon panels made 
from the lids of cigar-boxes which he had himself prepared for the 
purpose. These were all East Gloucester subjects, and though seldom 
representing more than an hour's work, were among the most notable 
things in the exhibition. Although small in size they had the value 
of large canvases and had unusual distinction in both composition and 
treatment. They were quiet patches of wir arenggd harbor, with 
delightfully placed ‘ ‘spots’’ of trees and roof-tops; weather-stained 
groups of fish-sheds and wharves; the tall, ty <eletene piles, sea- 
greened at the base, with their moving reflections in the water; the 
coming, going, or waiting ships, perhaps with spread sails drying in 
the sun afterastorm. Works strictly correct and thoroughly pleasing. 

The poetry of all these things appealed to him strongly yin spite 
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of his insistence upon the pre-eminence of the decorative. I say ‘‘in 
spite of,’ ’ because, although the two qualities should not be incom- 
patible, the majority of painters who emphasize the decorative tend 
to disregard the element of sentiment. Few painters have felt so 
finely with the brush the movement, ripple, and reflection in water. 
He was especially fond of white in sunlight and left many impressions 
of white houses among green trees, mist-like, dream- like, the emotion 


THE CHRISTENING 
By José Jimenez y Aranda 


of the effect, never the exact reproduction of it. Hehimself received 
strong impressions, and these he sought ever to record on canvas. 

His own house, designed by himself—one might better say com- 
posed by himself—to fit “the hillside upon which it stood, was one of 
his favorite motives; he has left studies of it in many aspects— 
imprisoned summer memories of white pillars cross-barred with sun- 
light, patterned with leaf shadows, of warm light and cool shade over 
the grass. His interpretation of snow effects was particularly sympa- 
thetic. In this posthumous exhibition there was one canvas with a 
foreground of piazza and the irregular lines of a frozen vine, snow- 
touched, that was as indefinable yet deep in its appeal as a Chopin 
nocturne or a Paul Verlaine verse, a picture one could never forget. 

Another small canvas of green downs and a sandy road was of 
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peculiar interest. Every painter knows the difficulty—impossibility, 
almost—of making a harmonious arrangement of outdoor blue and 
green in full sunlight. Certain effects of fresh green, very beautiful in 
nature, are undesirable as painting material. In the canvas in question 
the effect was rich, harmonious, and truthful—truthful as an impres- 
sion of the effect, the spirit of the scene not the letter—and it may 
well be argued from the standpoints of other arts than the painter's 





THE HOLY FRANCISCUS OF ASSISI 
By José Garnelo y Alda 


that it is invariably the spirit not the letter that is truth. A second 
look at this canvas would reveal the fact that the sky was green also 
—the technical cause of the resultant harmony—a performance sure 
to meet with unfavorable criticism from those of different artistic 
convictions. 

It is an accepted principle in art, however, that it is the manner 
of doing that is the thing—as Berlioz said, regarding the judgment ot 
musical composition, ‘‘ Whatever produces a good effect is good, and 
whatever produces a bad effect is bad.’ Bey ond the point that sets 
the accepted standard, these things become a matter of individual 
appeal. Nothing more expressive of Mr. Twachtman’s art attitude 
than this little canvas could be imagined. It is a pictorial lecture. 

Mr. Twachtman’s professional standing among his associates, and 
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especially among the group to which he attached himself, was very 
high, and what is more, his position was unique. His death deprived 
American art of a striking personality. Yet it is impossible not to 
feel that much of his achievement, judged by the standard of his best, 
fell far short of his vision. What he might have done if he could 
have lived must remain one of the unsolved mysteries of art and life. 
In regarding those lives in which in this world the art impulse has been 
bruised, retarded, or denied its full expansion, the conviction comes 
that sometime, somewhere, it will find complete expression. 
KATHARINE METCALF ROOF. 


MOIS 


MODERN ITALIAN ART 


Modern Italian art is not degenerate; it does not fall far behind 
the best work of the Renaissance. But between the art of the period 
prior to 1830 and that of the years following 1870, a distinction is to 
be drawn. In those forty years Italy was struggling for her indepen- 
dence, and not till the fall of the temporal power was there any great 
prosperity. 

In the work of architecture in the large cities, men were hampered 
by tradition and by the presence of ancient monuments. A large 
part of the work actually accomplished has been in the way of restor- 
ation. Still there have been some very creditable achievements. 
Milan, the richest city in Italy, leads in art matters. Here the lawyer- 
architect, Cagnolo, erected an arch of peace in 1838, based on the 
models of Constantine and Severus, but more elegant than its 
prototypes. 

Another monument of the genius of the Milanese is the great 
cathedral. Unfinished as to its facade in the sixteenth century, the 
architects of that period erected the first and second stories, which 
are classic and belong to the Renaissance period. In the seventeenth 
century an architect added the Gothic buttresses, reaching to the top 
of the second story, and in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
men worked on the facade. It is the work of many hands and many 
periods. Consequently it is hybrid in character. The taste of the 
present day demands a more perfect unity and the plan is to remove 
everything that is Renaissance and have a front which shall be 
entirely Gothic. The gallery of Vittorio Emmanuele and the restored 
castle are also fine examples of Milanese art. 

In Rome the architects were still hampered by the presence of old 
monuments, and very little has been done that is original. In 1823 
St. Paul’s Without the Walls was burned and the work since done is 
more than a restoration of the old basilica. The transept was changed; 
chapels were added; altars and mosaics brought in. Eighty mono- 
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liths of white granite, with bases and capitals of white marble, were 
added, also an imposing baldachino and coffered ceiling. Perhaps 
the alterations are a matter of regret; but of the magnificence of the 
result there can be no matter of doubt. 

In Florence the architects are conservative in the treatment of 
modern buildings. The great undertaking there has been the com- 
pletion of the cathedral front. Curiously enough the decision on the 
important question whether the facade should be finished on a basilica] 
plan or with a triple gable, like the cathedral of Orvieto, was left to 
popular vote. The basilical plan was adopted, and it proves only 
half-satisfactory. 

Palermo has built an opera house which is ranked the third in 
Europe; but Mantua still keeps its Ghetto and even Milan has con- 
demned districts still undemolished. Venice seems to be falling 
behind the other cities. 

The work in sculpture began with a reaction in favor of classicism. 
It was the outcome of the exaggerations of Bernini and the baroque 
school. People demanded more simplicity and tranquility and they 
found it inthe art of Canova. The finest characteristics of this master 
are not to be looked for in his Venus, his Hebe, or the Graces, but 
in the tombs which he erected for the great ones of his day. A 
noble example is the tomb of Pope Clement XIII., in the Church of 
es Apostoli. It shows the return to simplicity. The pope is in the 
act of benediction, and his gesture of sovereignty recalls the eques- 
trian statue of Marcus Aurelius. A detail of the tomb of Clement 
XIV., the genius of death with the lion by his side, is a grand work. 
This lion, one of two, is finer than any sculptured during the Renais- 
sance. In the Louvre is to be seen Canova’s Cupid and Psyche. 
The lines made by the arms of the two lovers are exquisite. But 
Amor lacks the passion of the Amor of Bernini; he is cold and 
classical. 

This coldness is Canova’s greatest fault. Hebe rises amid her 
drapery like a flower out of the calix. But these figures of youthful 
deities and heroes have not the artistic greatness of Canova’s portrait 
statues andtombs. Perseus is effeminate; his Venus is self-conscious. 
But the Alfieri tomb in Santa Croce, with the symbolic figure of 
Florence, is dignified and noble. But Canova’s greatest tomb is the 
pyramidal monument erected for the Archduchess Maria of Austria, 
with its groups of figures, ‘‘like men and women turned into stone.’’ 
One of Canova’s works was a statue of Washington, in the toga of a 
Roman, incongruous according to modern ideas. The original was 
burned; but the cast is still in existence and a replica can be made, 
if it is asked for. 

After Canova came a reaction from classicism towards naturalism 
and the movement was headed by Lorenzo Bartolini. His Carita, in 
the Pitti Gallery, brings out some of his theories. He has studied 
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the Tuscan mother with her children. But the work is not entirely 
naturalistic. Bartolini did not think modern dress could be repro- 
duced in sculpture and the hair is still classical. The Rape of Po- 
lyxena, by Professor Fedi, is a work of great merit. In Giovanni 
Dupre classicism and naturalism meet. For his Abel he took the most 
beautiful form he could find and added his own personality to the 
work by suggesting the compassion of the dying Abel for his slayer. 

The Dying Hours of Napoleon, by Vieceens Vela, now at Ver- 
sailles, shows the emperor still rebellious. The map of Europe is 


ST. FRANCIS 
By Augustin Quer 


stretched out before him and his clenched fist rests upon Germany 
and Russia. His mind is full of images. Giulio Monteverde, too 
poor to hire models, employed the members of his family. Jenner 
vaccinating his child is one of his best known works. E milio Zocchi 
made biensell popularly famous by his figure of the lad Michelangelo 
carving the head of the satyr. In Venice the sculptor of most note 

Astonio del Zotto, a fine technician. He carved a statue of Titian 
in it stands outside the great painter's studio. A statue of Goldoni, 
playwright and actor, in bronze, located in a square near the Rialto 
Bridge, is worthy of a voyage of discovery. 

Modern Italian painting began with classicism; this was followed 
by a reaction which took two directions, one path leading to Pre- 
Raphaelitism, the other to romanticism. Apropos of the Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brotherhood, it may be recalled that Ford Madox Brown, traveling 





FOUNTAIN OF THE GREAT LAKES 
By Angelica I. McNulty, Edythe S. Parker, Lily Schoenbrun, and 
Clara Leonard 
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in Italy, became acquainted with a little colony of Germans, led by 
Overbeck, who called themselves the Kloster Bruder, the Brethren 
of the Cloister. He became interested in their work and told Rossetti 
about it. It was not until Pre-Raphaelitism had been established in 
Rome that the echo of it came back to Italy from England. In Italy 
the movement was called Purism. The romanticists centered their 
interest in medizval life, 
robbers, brigands, ban- 
ditti, the crusades, and 
also in such literature as 
Shakespeare, Byron, and 
Walter Scott. 

Little was done _ be- 
tween 1830 and 1870. It 
is to Naples that we must 
look for the most impor- 
tant development. Do- 
mencio Morelli, the first 
name of note, has two 
styles. He treats literary 
or romantic themes with 
the detail and finish of a 
miniaturist, or he gives his 
art impulse a broad, syn- 
thetic direction. In his 
Christ in the Desert after 
the Temptation, he fills 
his canvas with the deso- 
lation of the desert. In 
his Three Maries he tells 
a story by the very attitude 
of the figures. Morelli 
bade his pupils go into the JUAN DE RIVERA 
streets and study life as By Mariano Benlliur 
they saw it there. <A pupil 
of Morelli’s, Francesco Paolo Michetti, is full of the savagery and 
bizarrerie of his native Abruzzi. He has subjects so Italian, so 
catholic, that they are little to the taste of foreigners. But when he 
paints the life of the people, he is simply delightful. His Sleeping 
Shepherdess exercises a fascination over foreigners which his Corpus 
Christi processions are far from doing. 

Giuseppe Sciuti, born under the shadow of Mount Etna, painted 
a historic tableau, a Replenishing of the Roman Treasury, which is 
marvelous in light, in detail, and archeological accuracy. It was 
painted for the Italian senate house and many of the figures are 
portraits. In the Vatican is a painting representing the martyrdom 
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of some Franciscan monks in Holland. It is the work of Caesare 
Fracassini. Giulio Sartorio may be called a Pre-Raphaelite. Ciseri’s 
Entombment of Christ is the work of one of the older painters who 
had new ideas. Telemaco Signorini is a versatile impressionist, 
representing the culture of London and Paris, as well as that of his 
own Italy. 

Giovanni Muzziola has something of the fondness of Alma Tadema 
for marbles and rich stuffs. Lemmo_ Rossi-Scotti paints idylls; 
Giovanni Segantini is the Italian parallel of the French Millet, and 
the Israels of Holland; his Ploughing in the Engadine is his best 
known work. Peruzzi’s Madonnina, a girl with a sleeping child, is 
known to many through reproductions. The greatest Genoese painter 
is Niccolo Barabino; his panels will live; the finest example is the 
Madonna of the Olives, owned by Queen Margherita. 

ELIZABETH DENIO. 


SALUS INFIRMORUM 
By Luis Menendez Pidal 

















BANKS OF THE VIENNE 
By M. Carl-Rosa 
Salon of the Société des Artistes Francais 


ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


The Municipal Art Association of Brussels has lately been direct- 
ing its efforts toward the restoration of the great F lemish town halls 
and other relics of Renaissance and pre- Renaissance civic architecture. 
Some time ago steps were taken to restore the famous Ypres Town 
Hall. Now the magnificent facade of the Dudenarde ‘‘ Maison de 
Ville’’ is about to be completely renovated. <A portion of this edifice 
—an exact copy of which served as the Belgian Building at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900—was restored a few years ago. But since then 
other portions of the building have fallen to decay, and the entire 
structure is threatened. The Dudenarde Town Hall is particularly 
famed for the beautiful sculptured lace of the facade. The exterior 
of the building is, in fact, one mass of sculpture. On the principal 
facade is seen en masse lace as finely chiseled as any dentelle de 
Bruxelles. While the exterior of the Town Hall is to be restored, 
the interior of the building will be completed and ornamented with 
modern Flemish tapestries. 

&® The St. Petersburg, Russia, city council has devised a plan to 
encourage property owners to consider the demands of beauty as well 
as of utility. It is proposed to grant temporary exemption from 
taxes to persons who construct artistic houses, to confer gold medals 
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SUR LA CO 
By G. C. G: 
Salon of the Sociét« 


on the archi- 
tects for each 
praiseworthy 
effort, and to 
place a mar- 
ble tablet on 
the best fa- 
cades. If 
the buildings 
so distin- 
guished 
should be 
spoiled after- 
ward by re- 
construction 
or ugly ad- 
vertising the 
tablets will be 
removed. 


& For ten years or more, Venice has given each alternate year 


an art festival of the highest order. 


So high is the standard of 


the work exhibited that only a very few artists are invited to contrib- 
ute, and those few of such high standing no one questions their 
worth. 


admitted. 
ians, David 
Calandra, 
Domenico 
Trentacoste, 
sculptors, 
and the Ro- 
man painter 
G. A. Sar- 
toris. The 
others are 
Albert Baert- 
soen and 
Charles Cot- 
tet. Nine 
hundred and 
sixty-three 
works were 
offered. Six 
hundred and 
twenty - eight 
were paint- 


The jury numbers five. 


As for the rest, it is a very difficult matter to get their work 
This vear there are three Ital- 





SUNSET 


By J 


Salon of 


Masure 
the Société des Artistes Francais 
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ings, one hundred and thirty-one pieces of statuary, one hundred and 
thirty-seven etchings and drawings, and sixty-seven prints. From 
all these were chosen only ninety-one paintings, twenty-three pieces 
of statuary, seventeen etchings and drawings, and nine prints, the 
jury declaring they had used the utmost leniency the standard of 
selection permitted. Discontent and protest followed the selection, 
and many of the rejected exhibitors formed a salon des refuses in which 








TREPORT TRAWLERS 
By A. P. E. Morlou 
Salon of the Société des Artistes Francais 


to expose their work, to let the public see how worthy they are and 
how mistaken the jury were. This latter Salon has decided interest. 
& Waterloo battle-field is to have a French monument in addition to 
the great lion of Belgium, the Prussian monument at Plancenoit, and 
the English at Hougoumont. It is to be placed on the spot occupied 
by the last square of the old French Guard on the evening of June 18, 
1815. .The new monument is by the painter-sculptor Gérome, and 
will consist of the gigantic eagle shown by him at the Salon. 

* John Corstable issued a circular in 1826 which gives his prices 
for landscapes, running from one hundred dollars, for a canvas 
eighteen inches long, to six hundred dollars for one four feet by 
three and one-quarter. Such a landscape as the beautiful ‘‘View 
of Dedham Vale,’’ for example, would have come under the size 
which he held at three hundred dollars. Important Constables are 
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now sold at fifty thousand dollars. Very modest was John Constable 
in other ways. ‘Remember the great were not made for me, nor I 
for the great,’’ he wrote. ‘My limited and abstractive art is to be 
found under every hedge and in every lane, and therefore nobody 
thinks it worth picking up. My art flatters nobody by imitation; it 
tickles nobody by petiteness; it is without either fal-de-lal or fiddle- 
de-dee. How can I hope to be popular?’’ Fate assuredly is ironical! 


MORET 
By B.A. Guille1 
Salon of the Société des Artistes Francais 


* The season recently ended at the Hotel Drouot, Paris, was the 
worst since 1899. The most important sales were transferred to the 
Georges Petit Gallery. The three Lelong sales also glutted amateur 
buyers, and few really fine works were seen. The collections sold 
were mainly of ordinary furniture and effects. Prices ruled low. 
There was a slump in modern pictures. Many by masters were sold 
for five hundred dollars to one thousand dollars. The impressionist 
market was glutted. 

# A very complete collection of the works of George Cruikshank, 
the caricaturist and illustrator, one made by himself, and sold to the 
Crystal Palace, is about tocome tothe hammer. For the last quarter- 
century it has belonged to the Royal Westminster Aquarium. There 
are drawings in pencil, sepia, and water-color sketches, pen-and-inks, 
and many rare first proofs of etchings on India paper. 
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%* There 
has been 
sold in Paris 
the collec- 
tion of ob- 
jects of fine 
and indus- 
trial art be- 
longing to 
M. G. Le- 
long, whose 
widow dis- 
posed of the 
collection 
for one mil- 





lion seven  gainr CHAMAS, WASHING PLACE 
h undred By C. J. Beauverie 
th ousan d Salon of the Société des Artistes Francais 
dollars. The 
sale included one thousand numbers, the average price being about 
thirteen hundred dollars. The catalogues were sent out in this country 
by Durand Ruel, and are fine examples of this sort of book-making. 
They are published in three octavo volumes, bound in heavy white 
paper, with embossed gilt letters. The numerous plates in the cata- 
logue, partic- 
ularly those 
illustrating 
the furniture 
and the inte- 
rior fittings of 
the rooms in 
the Lelong 
house, are 
engraved and 
printed ad- 
mirably. 
& Sir Charles 
Tennant has 
presented 
Millais’s last 
important 
work, ‘‘The 
Forerunner,” 
to the Kel- 
vingrove Art 
" 








DOUARNENEZ DIGNE 
By P. Abram . 
Salon of the Société des Artistes Francais Gatier 
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IN THE DEW 
By L. Barillot 
Salon of the Société des Artistes Francais 


Glasgow. Last year he gave ‘‘ Dunkirk Harbor,’’ by Samuel Bough, 
to the Corporation Collection. These gifts are held in esteem. 

# The historic Castello of the Sforzas at Milan, dating from 1368 and 
rebuilt in 1450 by Duke Francesco Sforza, is undergoing a thorough 
restoration, and the big round towers, the tower of Bona di Savoia 
and the Leggietta, designed by Branmante, have been replaced 
according to the old pictures. In the Sala delle Asse the upper walls 
and ceiling decorated by Leonardo da Vinci, have been freed from 
whitewash and the frescoes restored by Signor Volpi. The principal 
tower, called del Filarete, will be rebuilt by Loigi Erta in honor of 
his daughter, the Countess Giuseppe Visconti, and renamed after the 
late King Umberto. The Castello will be used as an art museum, 
containing, besides pictures by Perugino and Leonardo, the famous 
tapestries of the Milan Cathedral designed by Raphael d’Urbino, 
which were given by the Duke of Mantua to Saint Charles Borromeo 
and by the latter to the Cathedral. They represent scenes from the 
life of Moses. The restoration of the old citadel of the Visconti, and 
Sforzas, is under the charge of the architect Beltrami. 

# The directors of the Venice Municipal Gallery have just acquired 
Dudley Hardy’s large oil-painting ‘‘The Moors in Spain’’ from the 
Venice International Art Exhibition for their permanent museum of 
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modern art. The picture in question was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy about eight years ago, when it attracted much attention. 
The practical appreciation it has received at Venice is the more 
remarkable, since another work by the same artist—‘‘The Widow’’ 
—was acquired for the same museum in 1898, so that Dudley Hardy 
will be represented at the Venice Gallery by two works. 

w As a recognition of the recent partial remodeling of the White 
House at Washington, King Edward has awarded the royal gold 
medal for the promotion of architect to'S. F. McKim, of New York, 
architect, who designed the work. 

w Whatever else a democratic art may be it must necessarily be 
cheap, says an exchange. Just in proportion as it is cheap will it 
appeal to larger numbers of people. No industrial art can hope to 
be democratic which an ordinary mechanic, earning, say three dollars 
a day, cannot afford to buy. Of course, the ‘‘new art’’ of the pres- 
ent time has no interest in being cheap. At the Turin exhibition a 
special prize was offered for an ensemble of several rooms that could 
be reproduced at a moderate price; but the problem was almost 
ignored by the designers. They were hunting for bigger game. The 
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GLANEUSES PRES DES MEULES 
By L. A. Lhermitte 
Salon of the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts 
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‘new art’’ is even more distinctly a luxury than some of the French 
styles. It could be afforded only to a limited extent even by people 
of moderate means —people with incomes around about four thousand 
dollars a year. It is obviously adapted both to the taste and the 
needs of rich men who have made money, but without traditions. 
Even the attempts that are being made in various parts of this coun- 
try to revive industrial art on a more imitative basis utterly ignore the 
advantage of enlisting widespread interest by so far as possible 
cheapening the product. 
#& Since the winter of 1848, when a very successful exhibition of 
miscellaneous works of old masters was held in Dublin, Ireland. no 
temporary collection of the sane high character was attempted in the 
Irish capital. But recently, on the walls of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, was arranged one of the finest collections of paintings that 
had ever been seen in Dublin. Many of the pictures had never been 
exhibited before, and there was hardly a portrait on the walls that did 
not possess historical as well as artistic interest. The Romneys, 
numbering eleven, were superb; Reynolds and Gainsborough were 
splendidly represented; while Hoppner, Lawrence, Allan Ramsay, 
Opie, Gilbert Stuart, Hugh Hamilton, Slaughter (twelve portraits), 
Chardin, and Greuze combined to make a strong display. 
# Recently there came under Christie’s hammer a number of engrav- 
ings of the early English School, among them the following: After 
Hoppner, by e. ‘Toraer, ‘*Countess Cholmondeley and Her Son,’ 
first state, wide margin, 195 guineas; after Kk. Dayes, by F. D. Soiron, 
the ‘‘Promenade in St. James’s Park,’’ in colors, 110 guineas; a 
pencil drawing of a lady and two children, by Edridge, 99 guineas; 
‘Nina,’ after Hoin, by F . Janinet, a proof in colors, 66 guineas; and 
‘*Serena and Flirtilla,’ ’ by and after J. R. Smith, etched letter proof 
in bistre, 66 guineas. 
&® Republican France is now following the example of royalist 
France and is taking to shop-keeping. Louis XV. used to sell the 
products of his porcelain factory at Versailles, and Mme. Pompadour 
assisted the royal salesmen, delivered the goods, and took the money. 
‘‘Marianne’’ has gone her one better and has opened a handsome 
shop: on the Boulevard des Italiens for the sale of Sévres china, statu- 
ettes and reproductions of ancient engravings in the Louvre. The 
prices asked are very moderate, and foreign visitors have an excellent 
opportunity of acquiring real works of art. 
&* American artists have an interest in the announcement that the 
International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers in London 
has leased the new gallery, Regent Street, for the winter seasons of 
1904, 1905, and 1906. The president of the society is Mr. Whistler, 
while among the associates and honorary members are to be found 
Alexander, Chase, MacMonnies, Melcher, Pennell, St. Gaudens, 
Shannon, and Humphreys-Johnston, all American artists of eminence. 
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American painters have little recognition from the Royal Academy, 

but the International Society encourages foreign exhibitors who other- 
wise have to confine their exhibiting to the dealers’ galleries. As the 
New Gallery is the best place for picture shows in the heart of Lon- 
don, its possession by the International Society ought to tend much 
toward making the E nglish familiar with American art. 

#* An exhibit of the art of Islam was recently opened in Paris to 
which the Rothschilds and other rich collectors loaned priceless 
treasures in rugs, silks, bronzes, mosque lamps, arms, ceramics, and 
ivories. The exhibition was intended to illustrate the remarkable 
influence of Mohammedan art from Spain to India. 

& The remedy for an illicit traffic in counterfeits, which is stimulated 
by the millionaire’s mania for collecting works at high cost, is in the 
opinion of a close student of art matters, unmistakable. It is, he 
thinks, a more generous and discriminating patronage of contempo- 
raneous art. That is the practical moral of Mr. MacWhirter’s remon- 
strance against fraudulent art, and it brings a fine glow of virtuous 
enthusiasm to the faces of neglected and struggling painters. \When 
authentic works of the masters not in the possession of national galler- 
ies command fabulous prices the market is overstocked either with 
copies or pictures of inferior merit attributed to them without proofs 
of genuineness; and collectors are constantly imposed upon and 
duped into hard bargains for replicas by ‘ ‘gallery artists’’ or imita- 
tions by contemporaneous painters. If collectors were to purchase 
the works of living painters they would at least know what they were 
buying, for although Mr. MacWhirter complains that his own pictures 
and those of other Academicians are imitated and sold with forged 
signatures and dates, there are ample safeguards for the authenticity 
of contemporaneous art. The substitution of good examples of the 
best art of the time for spurious antiques and imitations of great 
masters would vary and enrich private collectors and impart a whole- 
some stimulus to modern painters. 








APPRECIATION OF ST. GAUDENS’S SHERMAN 


The consensus of opinion among competent judges is that in his 
recently unveiled statue of Sherman an enduring ideal of American 
character has been expressed by Augustus St. Gaudens in terms of 
lasting strength and beauty. It is thought to be his masterpiece, and 

it is one of the noblest achieve- 
ments of modern sculpture. 
The difficulty of the problem 
confronting him, and the measure 
of his success in dealing with it, 
are the better understood if one 
pauses to consider the rarity of 
those occasions in history upon 
which similar problems have re- 
ceived anything like adequate solu- 
tion. Ancient times give us the 
immortal steeds of the Parthenon, 
the famous horses of St. Mark’s, 
the splendid animal which the 
bronze figure of Marcus Aurelius 
bestrides in the Piazza del Campi- 
doglio, at Rome; the leaping 
chariot team of the Vatican, and 
divers other fine but less eminent 
examples. The great equestrian 
statues of the modern world may 
be counted without exhausting the 
THE CHAPIN MEMORIAL fingers of one hand. Verrocchio’s 
ar esata Colleoni at Venice heads the list, 

and just after it comes Donatello’s 
Gattamelata at Padua. Had Leonardo’s model for the monument of 
Francesco Sforza at Milan not been destroyed by vandals, leaving no 
wrack behind, we may be sure that a third triumph would have been 
compassed. 

But of the statues that survive, how many are worthy to stand 
beside the Venetian and Paduan masterpieces? Certainly not the 
Philip IV. of the Florentine, Tacca at Madrid, spirited though it is. 
Nor is Falconet’s Peter the Great at St. Petersburg the perfect work 
that that accomplished Frenchman sought to make it. Coming down 
to more recent generations, the Frederick the Great of Rauch at 
Berlin impresses us without inspiring the least enthusiasm, and in our 
own day really inspired equestrian statues are harder than ever to 
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find. One exists in Paris, the Jeanne d’Arc of Paul Dubois, but it is 
the sole French masterpiece of its kind. The general level of the 
Parisian school is that of Fremiet’s Jeanne d’Arc, in the Rue de 
Rivoli, clever, but not lofty. It is no exaggeration to say that if St. 
Gaudens’s Sherman is to be grouped with any of the statues we have 
mentioned, it must be with those of the Renaissance masters. 

It is worthy of them, partly because it has unity of composition, 
the horse, its ‘rider, and the figure of Victory being consummately 
well adjusted one to the other, and all three to a single effect of 
dramatic grandeur; partly because it is a product of great technical 
skill; partly because it bears the stamp of style, breathing the author- 
ity of aman of genius. But no less important than any one of these 
elements—perhaps, indeed, the most potent of the various sources of 
the artist’s success—is his power of interpreting his subject at just 
that moment in which its vitality passes the most felicitously into the 
envelope of art. 

In the representation of an equestrian group, sculpture, since the 
Athenian era, has always oscillated from the repose that spells life- 
lessness to the movement that spells violence. Only the very greatest 
artists have found that middle ground on which their horses, whether 
stock-still, pacing, or prancing, have kept the golden mean, signify- 
ing neither the uncapturable freedom of nature nor the immobility of 
art, but a perfect blend of what is strictly sculpturesque in both. 

St. Gaudens has found that middle ground. His horse is obvi- 
ously advancing, and Sherman's body, tense with nervous energy, is 
at one with the body beneath him, equally expressive of movement. 
The winged Victory in every fiber quivers with the rhythm of oncom- 
ing and resistless force. But so perfect is the balance of this group, 
so unerring has the sculptor been in the fusion’ of elasticity with 
restraint, that while his work is at every point alive, it has the calm 
dignity which alone befits a monumental work of art. One way of 
emphasizing this is to compare the Sherman with some such similar 
composition as the Emperor William of Begas, at Berlin; the gulf 
that separates genius from mediocrity is then vividly realized. But 
the best testimony to the worth of this beautiful statue is offered in 
the fact that it instantly imposes its quality upon the observer, making 
comparisons seem needless, and filling him with a sense of something 
majestic and without flaw. 

St. Gaudens has been fortunate in his opportunities, which have 
enabled him to illustrate American history in statues of some of its 
most representative figures. At Springfield, in the Chapin monument, 
he has embodied the traits of our Puritan forefathers. At Chicago 
his statue of Lincoln touches the highest plane in the commemoration 
of our noblest type of statesmanship. Here in New York his Farra- 
gut is a unique souvenir of our naval history, and the Sherman stands, 
with even greater eloquence, for the other arm of the service. It is 
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a matter for profound gratitude that the man who has had these 
opportunities has used them in such wise as to strengthen among his 
countrymen not only patriotism, but the love of beauty. 

The three examples of St. Gaudens’s work herewith given are thus 
typical of his best efforts, and no excuse is needed for their reappear- 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By Augustus St. Gaudens 


ance in this connection in BrusH AND Penci_. They show a virile 
strength and an absence of meretricious display, which it would be 
well for all our sculptors to emulate. What we want in our public 
monuments is not vain show, not theatricality, but that homely real- 
ism that appeals to the heart by its truth and exalts by its simple and 
sublime lesson. This is just what St. Gaudens gives us in his best 
work. His masterpieces are simple, direct, forceful, faithful. They 
have little to do with the merely pretty, but they are great con- 
ceptions worthily executed. S. A. 














AMERICAN ETCHINGS AT THE ST. LOUIS 
EX POSITION 


Lovers of etchings will be pleased to learn that strenuous efforts 
will be made to get together as comprehensive and representative a 
collection as possible of this 
class of American art work for f 2 
display at the St. Louis Ex- 
position. The task of prepar- 
ing this exhibit has been en- 
trusted to James D. Smillie, 
who for several years has de- 
voted a portion of his time to 
instructing an etching class at 
the National Academy of De- 
sign, New York, with the hope 
of educating a new corps of 
workers to fulfil the promise 
of the men who upward of 
twenty years ago made such an 
enviable reputation in the Uni- 
ted States. 

There is a peculiar fitness 

in placing this commission in 
the hands of Mr. Smillie. As 
pointed out in BRUSH AND PEN- 
cIL a couple of years ago, he is 
practically the only one of that 
early group of artists so devoted 
to the needle and copper plate (_ 
who seems to have retained his —_ 
love of this charming art. The ~ i 
other men who gave new birth Honorable Mention 
to the ‘‘Art of Rembrandt’’— 
Farrer, Falconer, Peter and Thomas Moran, R. Swain Gifford, Par- 
rish, Duveneck, Pennell, Platt, Church, Bellows, Chase, Miller, Van 
Elten, Coleman, Bacher, Blum, Vanderhoff, Whistler, and scores of 
others—have either passed away, or have abandoned the needle 
and have devoted themselves to other and more lucrative lines of 
work. 

Smillie not only has kept his enthusiasm, but he has given it a 
practical turn in the conduct of his etching class. It should here be 
said that the illustrations accompanying this article are from plates 
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made by the more promising young etchers under him at the Acad- 
emy during the past year—a promising forecast of the future. 


AN IDLE MOMENT 
By Otto Sandreczki 
Honorable Mention 


Definite steps toward the provision of a fine exhibit of American 
etchings at St. Louis were recently taken by Halsey Ives, chief of 
the art department of the exposition. Just before sailing for Italy he 
entertained a half-dozen members of his advisory committee, who 
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happened to be in New York, and the Lotus Club, and spread before 
them the plans of the art buildings and explained the proposed distri- 


A STUDY HEAD 


By Carl Wingate 


bution of exhibits. The matter of collecting American etchings was 
placed in Mr. Smillie’s hands, and a good position among the other 
displays of the fine arts was promised. If hopes are realized, it will 
be—well, as Mr. Smillie aptly says, ‘‘we will have to wait and see.’’ 

If the exhibit is not what is termed a thorough success, it will 
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not be from want 
of material from 
which to choose, or 
from lack of enter- 
prise and effort on 
the part of Mr. 
Smillie. Failure, 
or only moderate 
success, will be due 
rather to the singu- 
lar indifference at 
the present time of 
the men who were 
once such ardent 
workers with the 
needle. Mr. Smillie 
regrets exceedingly 
this apathy; and in 
view of the wealth 
of high-class Amer- 
ican work which 
might be had, it is 
to be deplored if the 
etchers of this 
country or the col- 
lectors of American 
etchings do _ not 
recognize the op- 
portunity and give 
Mr. Smillie the cor- 
A PORTRAIT dial support and as- 
By H_ H. Aronson sistance he needs in 
the enterprise. 

It is the purpose to have the exhibition comprise a choice collec- 
tion of painter-etchings and of artistic reproductive work in the several 
methods of mezzotint, aqua-tint, dry point, etc., and if the artists 
and collectors respond freely to the requests made upon them for 
material, the exhibition will be one of surpassing interest and beauty. 

The choicest etchings are often only pictorial trifles, and one of 
the main fears entertained for the display is that it cannot be made 
large enough numerically so that it will not be overshadowed by the 

exhibitions of other art works. Quality, of course, will have to be 
one of the prime requisites for the display, but in addition there must 
be a sufficient number of plates to make the exhibition imposing. _ It 
remains to be seen if Mr. Smillie can impart his own enthusiasm to 
the artists and collectors who should be interested in the project. 
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It is deeply to be regretted that the advent of the commercial 
etching, so-called, sounded the death-knell of the truly artistic plates 
once in vogue and killed the interest of the men who were competent 
to produce plates of the best quality. The waning of the popularity 
of etchings, however, and the consequent decline of interest on the 
part of artists came as the almost inevitable result of peculiar condi- 
tions. These were tersely pointed out in an instructive article by 
Morris T. Everett on the revival of interest in etching, and I may be 
pardoned for quoting here a few of his words. 

‘‘Invention,’’ said he, ‘‘has made a travesty of first, second, and 
third states, remarque proofs, and everything else that collectors of 
prints prize. When etchings were at the height of their popularity 
cleverness set itself to work to devise a means whereby thil emited 
possibilities of a plate 
could be almost in- 
definitely multiplied, 
and etchings could 
be run off for a few 
cents apiece, about 
as we now run off 
newspapers. A short 
time and the market 
was glutted. An 
etched copper plate, 
as is well known, is 
very susceptible to 
wear, and at the out- 
side a few hundred 
perfect impressions 
is all it will yield. 
By hardening and 
coating processes it 
was found possible to 
make a plate yield 
thousands of prints 
where formerly it 
yielded only hun- 
dreds or even tens. 
Cleverness went fur- 
ther and supplied 
the remarque to the 
paper and even the 
artist’s signature be- 
fore even the etching 
was printed upon it. REFLECTIONS 

‘It was the mere By Edward Scholl 


Second Prize 
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commercial expedient of supplying to the public ‘something as good 
as the genuine’ for a mere song. This virtually sounded the 
death-knell of etching. Artists with more industry than ability 
were brought into requisition. The quality of work deteriorated 
with the multiplication of prints and the cheapening of price. 
The various states easily discernible in the best days of etching soon 
lost their value. The thousandth impression under the new régime 
of the commercial etchers was as clear and distinct as the first impres- 
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BLUFF BY THE LAKE 
By Louis Hookeila 


sion and quite as likely to be sold as such. It is not at all surprising, 
therefore, that the public should have grown wary in its acceptance of 
protestations, and should have agian the ‘genuine first state etch- 
ings’ offered for sale about as we of to-day are wont to regard the 
‘absolutely faithful three-color reproductions’ of paintings given free 
as supplements with the Sunday papers. This stage having been 
reached, the majority of the artists who formerly had done such credit- 
able work naturally sought a new medium of artistic expression. 

This, in a word, is what happened to check the development of 
etching in this country and to rob a most beautiful art of its popular- 
ity. The end, if I may so express it, did not come unexpectedly—it 
was Clearly foreseen and not infrequently predicted. Yet during the 
palmy days of the art in America, the output of etchings was large 
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and the quality was nothing less than remarkable. Our artists showed 
that they had the true spirit of the work, that they were unusually 
skillful in the execution of their plates, and that they were exceed- 
ingly happy in the selection of their material. It is no fulsome praise 
to say that no country in the same length of time developed an abler 
coterie of etchers than the men I have named and those who were 
associated with them, or produced a finer lot of artistic plates. 

In view of the fact that the public has the promise of seeing a 


FARM-HOUSE 
By Ernest D. Roth 


magnificent display of purely American work, a few words of history 
may not here be amiss. America had its etchers as early as the 
thirties and forties. But the names even of these early pioneers are 
scarcely remembered. Who, for instance, remembers to-day William 
Dunlap, George L. Brown, Edwin White, J. M. Falconer, Edwin 
Forbes, or M. Cadart. Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, a close 
student and warm admirer of etching, has a kindly but critical word 
to say of these early workers and of the subsequent trend of etching 
which may be of interest to the reader. 

“It would be too much to say that any of these men were etchers 
in the true sense of the word,’’ says she, ‘‘with the exception, I 
think, of Mr. Falconer; and still less were they etchers of originality 
or force. Usually they drew upon the copper with little idea of its 
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unique requirements and with results of no artistic value. But their 
aspirations should be held in grateful recollection none the less, for 
theirs was the day of small things—a time when every earnest student 
must have an appre- 
ciable influence in a 
community where his 
fellows were so few. 

‘*A name which 
should not be forgot- 
ten is that of Edwin 
Forbes, who pub- 
lished a large port- 
folio of etchings 
called ‘Life Studies 
of the Great Army,’ 
containing forty 
plates illustrating the 
life of the Union 
armies during the 
years 1861-1865. 
They are not exe- 
cuted in the true 
‘etcher's spirit’ or 
with great technical 
skill, but they are 
clever and interesting 
none the less, and 
will have _ historic 
value as the most 
complete and char- 
acteristic contempo- 
rary record of our 
military life. Mr. 
Forbes’s work won 
foreign praise and 
caused him to be 
elected a member of 
the French Etching 
Club and an honorary foreign member of the old London Etching 
Club as well—a kindly recognition that his work well merited. 

‘“‘In the year 1866 a spasmodic interest in the art was prompted 
by a M. Cadart, who established in New York what he called a 
‘French Etching Club’ and whose instructions drew about him some 
of the younger artists of the day. But there followed another apa- 
thetic period, and it is only within very recent years (this was written 
in 1883) that the art has shown any real spontaneous activity likely 
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worked wonders, not merely in fostering the art among the studios 
and in aiding in its development, but in popularizing prints among the 
public in general, 

Tt has rightly been termed the most potent influence this country 
has known in the field of etching. Its work was taken up in varying 
measure in other art centers and its exhibitions were emulated in 
other cities. In 1881, for instance, an exhibition of American etch- 
ings was held in Boston, S. R. Koehler being the leading spirit in the 
enterprise. In May of the same year the London Society of Painter- 
Etchers held its first exhibition, and so high a reputation had the 
American workers attained that a cordial invitation was sent to the 
etchers of this country to contribute plates to the display. These 
plates were a surprise and a delight to the Old World workers and 
connoisseurs, and the most enthusiastic praise was given by the best 
foreign judges to the American work. So great was the enthusiasm 
aroused that the English society immediately elected as members no 
less than ten of the American contributors, selecting one print by 
each artist for its permanent collection. These Americans were Mrs. 
Mary Nimmo Moran, Thomas Moran, Farrer, Falconer, Swain Gifford, 
james D. Smillie, Bellows, Parrish, F. S. Church, and Frank 
Duveneck. 

It was no small achievement for the American etchers to have 
elicited the interest of a comparatively apathetic public at home; it 
was a still greater achievement for them to win the approbation and 
praise of the English experts. Naturally they took pride in their 
accomplishment and for a long time vied with one another in their 
work. Years of more or less productive effort followed, and plates 
of beauty and power, now practically unobtainable at any print shop, 
were produced. Then, when the outlook for the art seemed most 
hopeful and promising, came the catastrophe outlined above. 

The public lost its interest, and the artists their ambition. Picture- 
buyers cultivated new tastes, and the devotees of the needle sought 
new art specialties. One by one the most enthusiastic workers 
dropped out of sight as etchers. Their plates remained for a time a 
drug in the print-shops, and finally most of them were withdrawn 
from stock. In the winter of 1882-1883 an exhibition of etchings 
was held in New York comprising two rooms literally filled with 
prints and representing no less than fifty-three American etchers. 
The display was deemed remarkable. and there was scarcely a con- 
tributor to the exhibition who did not find satisfactory sales for his 
work at the print-shops. To-day, it is safe enough to say, the fifty 
are virtually unknown as etchers, and some of the works of the three 
may still be found in the dealers’ portfolios. 

It is this wealth of high-class work that Mr. Smillie hopes to 
resurrect and place on exhibition at St. Louis. Whatever be the 
result of his efforts this one thing is certain—the plates he secures 
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will be nothing less than a novelty to the visitors to the exposition. 
So long have the artists who will be represented in the collection been 
withdrawn from public attention as etchers, and so long have their 
plates been removed from the dealers’s portfolios that the prints will 
be more like an exhibition of new work than a memorial of a glorious 
period that speedily ran its course and passed well nigh into oblivion. 

Before closing this article a word may be said of two or three of 
the gifted young etchers who, at the instigation of Mr. Smillie, fur- 
nished the prints from which the accompany ing illustrations have been 
made. M. Zimmerman, who won first prize in etching under the 
Baldwin fund, second Hallgarten prize in the painting class, and 
honorable mention in painting from the nude and in men’s painting 
class, and also in the third prize coin and medal Class, is a young 
fellow of talent who has for three years been a steady worker at the 
Academy. He was born in Moscow, Russia, whence he went to Paris 
to study art under Bonnat. He was unfortunate enough to have to 
undergo a surgical operation which necessitated his returning home. 
On his recovery he came to America instead of resuming his art 
studies in Paris. He is regarded as a man of promise, 

Otto Sandreczki is a young Pole who is known in the school as 
‘‘The Sailor,’’ because for seven months in the year he works asa 
quartermaster ona trading steamer and so earns money enough to 
pay his way during th2 remaining five months while at work at the 
Academy school. He is very quiet and unobtrusive, and has won 
the respect and esteem of his ‘teachers not less by his ability than by 
his remarkable determination and dogged self- sacrifice. 

Ernest D. Roth, who won the silver medal in the men’s painting 
class, is another of the bright young etchers who is thought to have 
a future. In the school he is known as ‘‘The Baker.’’ His father 
owns a bakery and Ernest has been in his employ, beginning his day 
at one o'clock in the morning and ending his work at the bakery at 
eight o'clock. For three years he has w orked in afternoon and night 
classes in the Academy, and on more than one occasion has been 
forced to admit to his teachers that he found it difficult to keep awake 
through the evening. He has been warned against thus overtaxing, 
but he is too ambitious to excel in the art he loves to take the advice 
of his instructors. His efforts in art of late, however, have been 
rewarded by some modest sales, and this has encouraged him to such 
an extent that he has resigned his position as baker and has hired a 
little house in an out-of-the-way place on Staten Island. By being 
mason and carpenter by turns he has fitted up a practical studio, and 
thereby adding the art of cook and baker to that of painter he expects 
to be able to devote all his time to his art. 

The other students whose work is here represented have manifested 
no less interest and ability. In connection with the plates of the 
artists who may be termed the master etchers of America it is not at 
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all unlikely that there may be given a limited display of this student 
work to serve in a sense as a forecast of the future. An account was 
given in this magazine two or more years ago of the etching class at 
the National Academy of Design. The real founder of the class was 
Mrs. Barhydt, who 
established the 
Baldwin fund in 
memory of her 
brother, who was an 
enthusiastic etcher. 
It should be record- 
ed here that Mrs. 
Barhydt, who up to 
this year has held 
and administered 
the fund herself is 
so satisfied with the 
result of the effort 
to revive etching 
and instruct new 
men in the art that 
she has transferred 
the fund to the 
Academy, where it 
will be administered 
under the direct 
supervision of Mr. 
Smillie. She is sat- 
isfied that the enter- 
prise she wished to 
foster is firmly es- 
tablished and will 
be self - perpetuat- 
ing. This step on 
the part of Mrs. 
NOVEMBER Barhydt is, of 
By Lotiis Hookeila course, a matter of 
no little satisfaction 
to Mr. Smillie and the directors of the Academy. It goes without 
saying that anything looking toward the revival of etching must of 
necessity be an arduous undertaking, and that progress in the move- 
ment must be slow. The enterprise, however, has been cast on well- 
considered lines, and the policy adopted of making the pupils of 
today the instructors of tomorrow seems likely to compass the per- 
petuation of the class. Certainly the end to be accomplished warrants 
the efforts made for its fulfillment. ALFRED E. LAWRENCE. 








Some people have a habit which cannot be 


cigarettes, or coffee, or strong 


To hear them mock you would imagine that art was a fad and those 


who cared for or noticed it 
freaks or humbugs. They do 
not speak disrespectfully of 
literature or of music any more 
than of the equator; but the 
word ‘‘art’’ seems to set up in 
them an excitation of the 
nerves that wreaks itself in 
flouts and jeers. 

Something mnst be allowed 
for differences in nationality. 
The English and Germans are, 
speaking in general averages, 
more sensitive to literature than 
to art, and the Germans, while 
far from musical by nature, 
lacking as a rule the natural 
sar for music, have so indus- 
triously drilled themselves in 
that art as to have reached 
pre-eminence. Inarchitecture, 
sculpture, and painting, how- 
ever, they are not remarkable, 
and still less so are the English. 

But both nations at times 
have had waves of artistic im- 
pulse, during the continuance 
of which they have produced 
masters. This is_ especially 
true of the Germans if you can 
conscientiously class the Dutch 
with them as members of a 
closely related Teutonic stock. 
The English and Americans are 


those who are oftenest guilty of sneers and jokes directed against 
artists and lovers of art, clumsy efforts whose origin seems to lie in 
an obscure desire to belittle what they cannot understand, an impulse 
the same in kind with that which induces a yokel ora street boy to 
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throw a stone at a new suit of clothes, or a cow-boy in the untram- 
meled West to shoot a man, as often happens, for wearing a tall hat. 
Like all popular phases this mental attitude is reflected in the 
press to some extent, at least in our country; but it has never made 
its way to the stage; while the romantic novel exhausted itself in 
exalting one or other form of 
art, usually music, as the spe- 
cial talent of the hero or hero- 
ine. It is somewhat discon- 
certing to newspaper men of 
the old rough-and-ready sort 
to find that there is a whole 
world of feeling and thought 
outside of the novel and the 
theater, having little connec- 
tion with religion and none with 
politics, which they are ex- 
pected to consider a part of the 
modern world, entitled to a fair 
share of attention. When they 
find that some of the shrewdest 
merchants and bankers, busy 
physicians and keen lawyers, 
have been infected with the 
microbe of art-collecting they 
put it down to a misdirection 
of luxury, being unable to 
conceive of a man in a normal 
condition of mind caring for 
such things except for parade 
or inability to spend money in 
a rational way. 

There are millions of people 
in America and England who 
cannot conceive the idea that 
the fine arts are useful, and a 

A PORTRAIT yet greater number who do not 
By John Quadlino know what beauty is. If this 
were not so, would we not have 

more beautiful raiment, houses, cities, carriages, and automobiles? 
Would we force our architects to design monstrosities, permit our 
tailors and hatters to make us look like guys, and favor most those 
actors and painters who depart furthest from good acting and painting? 
And yet in despite of the practical man who snorts when he hears 
the word art, the microbe spreads, the disease takes on wider and 
wider circles. What a lot of sorry jokes we've had on Kaiser Wilhelm 
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and his gift of a statue of Frederick the Great! He may be a little 
ahead of the age, as he certainly is ahead of the great majority of his 
subjects. Art has an office to perform in the comity of nations as 
well as in the cemetery, which is the pride of the small American 
town. Art is not merely for tombstones and the family portrait gal- 
lery. for soldiers’ and sailors’ monuments, and the effigy raised by 
grateful citizens to the gifted Ohioan who has secured for his state 
the greatest number of offices, it has its chance on larger lines, as 
when a monument is raised by Frenchmen to Lafayette on American 
soil or by Americans to W ashington ina French city The offer of 
a statue ‘by Kaiser Wilhelm was not only a graceful thought, but a 
wise one, and those who have received it ina churlish or a boorish 
spirit merely proclaim their own ill-breeding and lack of sense. 

To heal the wounded spirits of South Africans lately engaged in 
actual or constructive warfare the aid of the fine arts is about to be 
invoked. A Society for the Encouragement of Art in South Africa 
has been started, with leading British and Dutch artists at its head, 
in order to provide a comprehensive education in the fine and indus- 
trial arts. The idea is to found an Academy of Arts for Africanders, 
using that word in its broadest sense, not as an epithet for a political 
party; the city where it is to be is Johannesburg. Among the Dutch 
artists favoring the idea is Josef Israels; among the British another 
veteran painter, George F. Watts. Sir Edward Poynter and Sir 
William B. Richmond are enthusiastic supporters of the plan; also 
Sir John Stirling-Maxwell of the National Gallery and Lieutenant- 
General Sir John French. The society will begin by arranging in 
Johannesburg a loan exhibition of Dutch and British pictures. The 
school will be under the direction of Edmund L. Van Someren, a 
graduate of the schools of the Royal Academy, and winner of the 
Landseer traveling scholarship. The promoters say: 

‘‘The development of native talent, undoubtedly latent in the 
Boer, an offspring of a nation which has ever been foremost in art, 
having produced some of the greatest painters in the world, is certain 
to be an important element in the elimination of racial feeling and 
the subsequent fusion of the two peoples.’ 

This move is one which no political party in South Africa can 
reprove, and if carried out in the spirit which presides over its incep- 
tion can hardly fail te bring the different elements of the people 
together in a sphere where politics can scarcely exist. It is another 
example of the fact that the fine arts are humanizing and civilizing. 
May it prove all that its promoters hope! ie io 
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The annual exhibition at the Carnegie Institute this fall will be 
composed of paintings contributed by American artists residing 
in America, but in conjunction with the exhibition of works 
assembled by the institute, there will be presented one hundred 
works by the International Society of London, which collection 
is to make a circuit of important cities, beginning at Philadelphia. 
The separation of works contributed in this country from those 
sent by the International Society will make the American col- 
lection a distinct feature this year, and the awards of medals carry- 
ing with them prizes of $1,500, $1,000, and $500, will be restricted 
to American painters residing in America, because the works con- 
tributed by the International Society as a collection will not be entered 
subject to the conditions and agreement stipulated by the institute in 
its usual form of invitation. A jury will be elected by those asked 
to contribute, to meet in Pittsburg October 15th for the selection of 
American works, but the plan for this year does not provide for the 
election of two foreign members. Paintings must be ready for deliv- 
ery to the institute’s agents the first week in October. American 
representation at each of the annual exhibitions held since the open- 
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ing of the institute has been unusually important, numbering each 
year more than half of all the works shown. It is the desire of the 
institute that the American representation at the coming exhibition 
be made even stronger than heretofore, and that the exceptionally 
high standard established for these exhibitions be maintained. 

& The gold and silver medals and the diplomas awarded to American 
exhibitors at the International Exhibition of Modern Decorative Art, 
held at Turin last year, have arrived 
in this country. The American Sec- 
tion of Artistic Photography obtained 
a greater number of prizes than any 
of the other nations. The only 
prize offered by the king of Italy 
to the whole exhibition was awarded 
to Alfred Stieglitz, as representative | 
of the Photo Secessionist Club. 
Following is the full list of American 
prize winners: Grand Prix—Paul W. 
Bartlett, New York; W. B. Dyer, 
Chicago; Frank Eugene and Ger- 
trude Kasebier, New York; Rook- 
wood Pottery, Cincinnati; Alfred 
Stieglitz, Standard Oil Company, 
and Tiffany Studios, New York City; 
H. Clarence White, Newark, Ohio. 
Gold Medals—Rose Clark, Buffalo, 
New York; Cosmopolitan Range 
Company, Gorham Manufacturing 
Company, and Scribner’s Sons, New 
York; Grueby Faience Company, 
Boston; Edward Stirling, Phila- 
delphia. Silver Medals—J. Ben- 
jamin, Cincinnati; Curtis & Cameron, SKETCH FROM LIFE 

Boston; J. & R. Lamb, New York; By J. B. Woodruff 

Joseph P. Keiley, Brooklyn; Emma 

Spencer, Newark, Ohio; Mary R. Stanbery, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Diplomas of Merit—Alice M. Boughton, Brooklyn; Louis Casavant, 
New York; Thomas M. Edmiston, Newark, Ohio; Ferguson E. Lee, 
New York; R. Osgood, Boston; Photogravure and Color Company, 
W. W. Renwick, and Roman Bronze Works, New York; D. D. 
Spellman, Detroit; A. H. Stoiber and Taft & Belknap, New York; 
Eva Schutze Watson, Chicago. Exhibitors declared hors concours— 
Charles Balliard, Pach Brothers, and Tiffany & Co., all of New York. 
* The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has lately acquired a large and 
important canvas by Copley, which, aside from its artistic worth, has 
an interesting history. It is a portrait of Ralph Izard of South Caro- 
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lina and his wife, and was painted in Italy in 1774 or 1775, when they 
were on their wedding tour. During the revolution, so the story 
runs, Mr. Izard’s fortune was much impaired, so that he was unable 


NODDING AT HIS POST 
By Edwin D. Betts 


to complete payment for the canvas, which he refused to receive as a 
gift from the artist, and it was therefore stored in London until 1794, 
when it was purchased and brought home by Louis Manigault, a near 
relation. From that time to the Civil War the painting hung in the 
Manigault home in Charleston. At the time the city was besieged, 
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however, it was cut from the frame by an old slave who rolled it up 
and carried it to his home for safety, concealing it from the Union 





THE KNITTER 
By Carl] Wingate 


troops with zealous care. Later it was again restored to the family, 
from whom it has passed directly, as stated, to the Boston Museum. 
& The Italian government has just conferred a high honor upon a 
Boston artist in the purchase of Henry H. Gallison’s large painting, 
called ‘‘Departing Mists."’ Mr. Gallison, who is a landscape-artist 
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of distinction, painted this pic- 
ture last summer while staying 
at Annisquam, Cape Ann, and it 
was sent to the recent exhibition 
in Turin, where it so impressed 
the jury with its strength and 
beauty that it was hung in the 
principal place in the gallery. 
Later, when the national art com- 
mission, which is composed of 
the chief officers of eight of the 
civil art organizations of the most 
important Italian cities, passed 
judgment upon the thousands of 
pictures submitted by artists from 
all over the world, with a view to 
purchasing paintings for the per- 
manent exhibition, it was Mr. 
Gallison’s fine work that was se- 
lected from among the landscapes. 
& The announcement that the 
Massachusetts School of Design 
has been united with the School 


of the Museum of Fine Arts is the most important feature in the 


prospectus for the twenty-eighth year of the latter institution. 
step is of great importance to the industrial art interests of New 
England, assuring, as it does, the development of a very strong fea- 
ture in the work of 
our leading school of 


art. The Massachu- 
setts School of De- 
sign has hitherto 
been a department 
of the Institute of 
Technology, but it 
has seemed more 
appropriate that it 
should be directly 
connected with the 
museum as a feature 
of its more imme- 
diate educational 
duties and functions. 
& An art school is 
to be established at 
the University of 
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This 








Chicago next year. Dr. W. R. Harper, 

the president, ‘announced this step in the 
upbuilding of the university while ad- 
dressing two hundred alumni gathered 
in Lexington Hall for the annual dinner 
of the Alumni Association. 

# After considerable delay, the Mc- 
Kinley Memorial Commission announced 
at the close of an executive session that 
the award for the thirty-thousand-dollar 
monument to the memory of the late 
President McKinley had been given to 
Charles Albert Lopez, sculptor, and 
Albert R. Ross, architect, of New York. 
The plan of these artists include as a 
prominent feature an obelisk sixty teet 
high directly back of the pedestal bear- 
ing the statue, and the contract was 
awarded to Lopez and Ross, provided 
another satisfactory model was submitted 
by the two artists omitting the obelisk. 
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PEN AND INK 


oh Pearson 


# Louis Betts, a Chicago boy, has just won new honors as an artist 
by securing the three-thousand-dollar prize offered by the Philadelphia 
Academy of the Fine Arts, and for which hundreds of art students 
submitted paintings in competition. The young artist is the son of 
E. D. Betts, 4125 Lake Avenue, Chicago, and he has been studying 
art in the East for two years, after having studied at home. Last 
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By Stan Christie 





winter he won the 
Chase prize at East 
Hampton, and then 
went to the Phila- 
delphia Academy. 
The three-thousand- 
dollar prize includes 
a three-year scholar- 
ship abroad, 

& Announcement 
is made by Fort 
Green Chapter of 
the Daughters of 
the American Revo- 
lution that only 
eighteen hundred 
dollars remains to 
be raised to com- 
plete the fund of two 
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hundred thousand dollars for the erection in Fort Green Park, 
Brooklyn, of a monument to the prison ship martyrs. Congress 
appropriated one hundred thousand dollars, the state legislature 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and the city of New York fifty thousand 
dollars, leaving twenty-five thousand dollars of the fund to be raised 








DECORATIVE DESIGN 
By Florence E. Peeke and Ida Lewis 


by popular subscription. The members of the organization naturally 
feel highly gratified at the result of their devoted efforts. 

# Amony the medalists of the Salon de la Société des Artistes 
Frangais, Paris, whose names have just been announced, is Lionel 
Walden, the well-known marine-painter, a member of the American 
Art Association, and the Society of American Painters in Paris. The 
medal was awarded for Mr. Walden’s picture of two Breton girls 
seated on the shore, looking out over a stormy but sunlit sea. 
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#& The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts has entered into an 
arrangement for a distinguished exhibition to be given in Philadel- 
phia in October and ina number of other cities throughout the follow- 
ing months. The Academy has arranged with the International 
Society of Painters, Sculptors, 

and Gravers of London to f 

form a collection consisting of | 

pictures by its members who 

include the leading artists of 

Europe and America. Among 

the members are: Whistler, 

Thaulow, Lavery, Pennell, 

Besnard, Boldini, Carolus Du- 

ran, W. M. Chase, Helleu, 

Max Klinger, Macmonnies, 

Mesdag, Rodin, John W. 

Alexander, St. Gaudens, Von 

Uhde, and Zorn, with a large 

number of others representative 

of the best European art of to- 

day. The group of pictures 

will consist of about one 

hundred and twenty-five new 

examples never before seen in 

America and will pass from 

Philadelphia, where it will be 

inaugurated in the galleries of 

the Academy, to Pittsburg, 

Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, 

St. Louis, and perhaps one or 

two other Western cities. This 

is not intended to take the 

place of the Academy’s annual 

exhibition which will open the 

middle of January next. 

* The Worcester, Massachu- cae Wonk, 

setts, Art Museum’s sixth an- By John Quadlino 

nual summer _ exhibition § of 

American oil-paintings, now in progress, compares favorably in size, 
importance, and quality with any of the exhibitions held in the 
ordinary course of an art season. It contains one hundred and 
forty-eight paintings, by ninety-five artists. One of the entice- 
ments which bring out this strong array of exhibitors is the 
offer of three cash prizes of three hundred dollars, two hundred 
dollars, and one hundred dollars. Another circumstance which con- 
tributes to the importance of the show is the fact that it happens at a 
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THE PENITENT—MARBLE 

By R. Forster 

time when there are few other exhibitions of consequence elsewhere, 
and works which have already been shown in the winter and spring 
exhibitions of the larger cities are eligible for this occasion. The 
exhibition is strong in landscapes this year. In the east gallery there 
are perhaps twenty of the finest and most original works of this class. 
It will be no slight task to award the prizes. The jury is composed 
of Cecilia Beaux, Henry W. Ranger, and John J. Enneking. The 
announcement of the awards is not expected for some weeks yet. 
The exhibition will run through the whole summer, closing the first 
week in October. 

#- Elsie Ward, the young New York sculptress who has just 
triumphed over three competitors by winning the three-thousand- 
dollar commission for a drinking fountain to be erected in the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition ground at St. Louis, made her first models 
from the clay bed on her father’s farm in Howard County, Missouri. 
The little men and women that her childish hands fashioned with 
untrained talent were the forerunners of the symbolic figure which 
promises to give her a world-wide reputation. It was the St. Louis 
branch of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union who invited the 
competition for a fountain, and gave opportunity to the sculptors. 

& ‘‘Harvest in Normandy,’’ by F. Arthur Callender, an American 
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THE PENITENT—MARBLE 
By R. Forster 


painter exhibiting at the International in Venice, has been bought by 
the king of Italy. This is the second time Victor Emmanuel has 
bought a picture by Mr. Callender. 

a» The fourth annual art exhibition, given under the auspices of The 
Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts, will be held at the gallery of the 
Minneapolis Public Library from September Ig to October 11. The 
exhibition will include oil- -paintings and miniatures by American 
artists, not before publicly exhibited in Minneapolis. Works by 
artists receiving invitation to exhibit will not be subject to any jury 
of selection. The number of works to be sent is likewise left to the 
discretion of the artist, but the exhibition committee reserves the 
privilege of requesting the withdrawal of one or more pictures from 
any list of more than three entries, should the total made threaten to 
overcrowd the wall space at the disposal of the society. The entry 
blanks, properly filled out, should be returned to the chairman of the 
exhibition committee not later than August 22. Works will be col- 
lected in time for shipment by September I by the society’s agents 
as follows: In New York, by the Artists’ Packing & Ship ping Co., 

139 West Fifty-fourth Street; in Philadelphia, by Charles F. Hasel- 
tine, 1720 Chestnut Street; in Boston, by Stedman & Wilder, 4 Stuart 
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Street; in Chicago, by F. S. Bryden & Co., 331 Wabash Avenue; in 
Cincinnati, by Traxel & Maas. Artists will note these instructions. 
& The Richmond Art Association of Richmond, Indiana, held its 
annual exhibition June 16th to June 30th. The Chicago artists 
exhibiting were, John C. Johansen, Frederick W. Freer, Helen 
Peabody Grant, Pauline Dohn Rudolph, Karl A. Buehr, and Adam 
Emory Albright. The Cincinnati Art Club contributed a collection, 
and the Hoosier group, consisting of T. C. Steele, William Forsyth, 
R. B: Genelle, Ottis Adams, and Otto Stark was represented. The 
Richmond group of artists, J. E. Bundy, Frank Girardin, and Charles 
Connor, filled an entire room with a special exhibition of paintings. 
About fifty canvases were sent from New York, including the work of 
William Coffin, George Inness, Jr., Belle Havens, William M. Chase, 
Carlton Chapman, Irving Couse, Charles C. Curran, Ben Foster, 
Samuel Isham, Henry Mosler, Gustave Mosler, and Mrs. Kenyon 
Cox. Through the influence of Mrs. D. G. Reid of New York, the 
Richmond exhibition had a collection from New York of paintings by 
Thaulow, Daubigny, Cazin, Clays, Schreyer, Jules Breton, Bougue- 
reau, and Martin Rico. 

# New York sculptors say that the eighteen symbolic figures in the 
frieze on the Farmers’ Deposit Bank Building in Pittsburg are the 
finest examples of architectural sculpture in the United States. They 
are the work of J. Massey Rhind, who is at present engaged on an 
important monumental commission for a city near Pittsburg. There 
is no work in New York, it is said, which even approaches the Pitts- 
burg frieze. Bruce Price, who recently died in Paris, designed some- 
thing of the kind for the American Securities Building in New York 
and the sculptural work was done by Mr. Rhind. The figures are 
said to be the best in New York. In this connection it may be said 
that sculptors encounter many discouragements in architectural work. 
Most of the big buildings are erected on leased ground, and the pro- 
jectors are disinclined to put money into the decorative features. It 
may therefore be a matter of pride to Pittsburgers to know that its 
leading men of finance are pioneers of the new idea. Augustus Luke- 
man, also a New York sculptor of repute, has done a similar though 
lesser work for the People’s Bank of Pittsburg. Since John W. 
Beatty and W. N. Frew have been moving around in New York 
studios sculptors are beginning to look to Pittsburg as a promising 
field for their best work, both monumental and architectural. It may 
be said that the idea of Mr. Frew to assemble casts of the best 
examples of American sculpture has aroused considerable favorable 
comment. 

& Following the announcement made last spring that Columbia Uni- 
versity would establish a Division of Fine Arts, a pamphlet has just 
been issued detailing the scope and character of the work under this 
head. The division includes the departments of architecture, music, 
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art, and comparative literature, and its establishment was largely due 
to the efforts of Professor Edward MacDowell, head of the depart- 
ment of music. During the winter of 1903-1904, courses of public 
lectures will be given on the history, xsthetics, and criticism of the 
fine arts. These lectures, open to the general public without charge, 
are intended to meet the need especially of those interested in the fine 
arts, without being engaged in the pursuit as a profession. 
# The Colonnade of States at the St. Louis Exposition will be one 
thousand feet long, consisting of two rows of Ionic columns, sixty- 
five feet high, supporting a massive entablature. These columns 
form arcs, in each of which is a pedestal supporting a statue of a 
seated draped female figure symbolic of one of the states or terri- 
tories formed from the Louisiana Purchase. The statues are twenty 
feet high, and designed by different sculptors they fulfil Poe’s defini- 
tion of the essential character of a poem, ‘‘variety in uniformity.’’ 
The approaches to the cascades will contain portrait statues of 
aborigines, discoverers, pioneers, and statesmen, such as De Soto and 
Marquette, Lewis and Clark, Livingstone, Monroe and Franklin, 
Daniel Boone, and Sitting Bull. The heroic statues of Jefferson = 
Napoleon, the former by Daniel C. French, the latter by J. Q. « 
W ard, will stand at the edge of the big basin. 
*® At the annual meeting of the Council of the Fine Arts Federation 
of New York, the following officers were elected: Frederic Crownin- 
shield, president; Herbert Adams, vice-president; Thomas Tryon, 
secretary; board of directors, Herbert Adams, Frederic Crownin- 
shield, Thomas Tryon, Frederic Dielman, and John M. Carrere. 
Francis C, Jones continues as treasurer. 
# The architect of the Capitol at Washington has commissioned 
M. H. Mosman, of Chicopee, Massachusetts, to cast, finish, and 
erect in the Capitol bronze doors similar to those formerly made in 
Chicopee for the senate wing of that building. The new doors are to 
be cast from models made by William Rinehart in Rome, after designs 
by Thomas Crawford, and will be placed in the east front of the house 
wing. The models have been stored in the crypt of the Capitol for 
forty years, but upon recent examination were found to be well pre- 
served. The subjects represented on the panels are of Revolutionary 
incidents, and are modeled with great intricacy and attention to detail. 
Several years will be required to complete them and they will bea 
notable addition to the attractions of the Capitol. 
# Some years ago there was an abortive attempt to found a munici- 
pal art society in Boston. The effort is to be renewed this year, and 
a meeting to consider the preliminaries will be held before long at 
one of the leading clubs. 
& Charles Niehaus, sculptor, of New York City, will make the 
statue of John J. Ingalls which will be placed in one of the Kansas 
niches in Statuary Hall in W ashington. 
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# A committee composed of Frank W. Benson, R. Swain Gifford, 
and Edmund C. Tarbell was chosen to award a prize of five hundred 
dollars offered for the best picture by a Rhode Island artist exhibited 
at the exhibition at the Rhode Island School of Design in Providence. 





PORTRAIT OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

By T. Chartran 

Salon of the Société des Artistes Francais 
Forty-seven paintings were submitted for competition by twenty-six 
artists who claimed the little state as home, among them Sy dney R. 
Burleigh, Charles W. Stetson, Hugo Breul, George W. Whitaker, 
Stacy Tolman, Elijah Baxter, Walter Francis Brown, H. Anthony 
Dyer, H. Cyrus Farnum, Henry R. Kenyon, Frank C. Mathewson, 
Caroline Thurber, Edith B. Jackson, and Dodge MacKnight. Local 
critics were, however, not enthusiastic over the quality of the art 
shown 
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& Descendants of Washington’s French brethren in arms and other 
Frenchmen allied to the United States will present to this country a 
faithful reproduction of the original bust of Washington by the sculp- 
tor, Pierre Jean David of 
Angers, who executed 
works for the Pantheon in 
Paris. The proposal is a 
revival of the idea by a 
group of Frenchmen in 
1828 to offer to the United 
States a marble bust of 
George Washington. Da- 
vid, who was born at Angers 
in 1789 and died in 1856, 
was intrusted with the exe- 
cution of the work, and the 
result was one of his master- 
pieces. Unfortunately this 
bust was destroyed by fire, 
in 1851. The original 
model, however, exists at 
Angers, and the Comte de 
Rochambeau, Marquis de 
Lafayette, Marquis de 
Grasse, and other members 
of the committee concerned 
have been enabled to obtain 
a carefully executed mold 
from this, and a bronze cast 
will be made. 

& Officers and trustees of 
the Columbus, Ohio, Gal- 
lery of Fine Arts held a 
meeting recently. and 
elected P. W. Huntington ILLUSTRATION FOR “SIGURD” 

president. Mr. Huntington By M. Bellery Desfontaine 

has been one of the most 

earnest forwarders of the art interests of the city, and the members 
of the board are gratified by the choice. The other officers elected 
are: Treasurer, Edwin R. Sharp; secretary, Rutherford Platt; trustees, 
Henry Taylor, T. P. Linn, Nicholas Monsarrat, Christian Born, F. 
W. Schumacher, Mrs. Alfred Kelley, Mrs. Charles F. Clark, Mrs. 
C. E. Burr, and Mrs. James A. Wilcox. 

& The painting of Benjamin Franklin's wife, Sarah, by John Hopp- 
ner, has recently been purchased for the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. It is an excellent example of the famous English portraitist, 
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solidly painted, fresh and brilliant in color, and possessing dignity 
and distinction. The lady has fair hair and dark eyes, and her 
features glow with a matronly comeliness. Hoppner was so pleased 
with her that he begged her to sit to him and accept the work as a 
friendly tribute. Although it would seem almost an axiom of ‘‘ Poor 
Richard’s Almanac’’ that it is great luck to get a fine thing for noth- 
ing, the self-respect of Benjamin Franklin did not quite like this, and 
so he ordered a portrait of Mr. Bache from Hoppner. The portrait 
has been in the possession of the family for years, in fact, until it was 
recently offered by the estate to the committee of the Wolfe Fund at 
a reasonable price. It was bought for four thousand dollars, a sum 
not in excess of its value. 

# J. H. Gest, director of the Cincinnati Art Academy, has issued 
the following: ‘“‘The trustees have at the request of business men 
decided to issue at a special rate packages of one hundred tickets 
good any day within a year for a single admission to the art museum. 
The object of these tickets is to enable firms and others to give their 
employees and their friends visiting the city an opportunity to see the 
museum, thus extending its influence as an educational factor in the 
community. Any one wishing to secure one hundred tickets for ten 
dollars, good for a single admission any day within a year from the 
date of issue, should address J. H. Gest, director.’ 

& H.A. MacNeil, of New York, has been seiected as the artist to 
design the McKinley memorial arch which, at a cost of seventy-five 
thousand dollars, is to be constructed as an entrance to the capitol 
building grounds in Columbus, Ohio. 

* The following artists have been elected members of the Society 
of American Artists: Edward W. Redfield, F. K. M. Rehn, Elliott 
Daingerfield, Benjamin C. Porter, Adolphe A. Weinman, Robert 
Henri, and Mrs. Adelaide Cole Chase. 

* Among the latest acquisitions of the Boston Museum isa small 
Paolo Veronese, the full-length figure of a woman clad in rich Vene- 
tian robes and adorned with jewels. Her right foot rests on a castle, 
and she carries a sword in one hand and a pair of balances in the 
other, as if she were the personification of a city or state—perhaps of 
Venice and her territories on the mainland and in the Levant. On 
the right is a dais bearing a crown. The model is supposed to have 
been the painter’s wife; she is a blonde-haired lady of a type often 
seen in Veronese’s pictures. 

# The trustees of the Boston Public Library hold the copyright on 
Mr. Sargent’s new mural painting. It is suggested that the income 
derived from royalties paid for the privilege of making reproductions 
of this work might well be reserved as a fund to be expended toward 
further mural work in the library. 











REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


Parts IV and V of ‘ Representative Art of Our Time,” published 

by John Lane, are fully up to the standard of the three preceding 
parts, already noticed in these pages. They comprise essays ‘‘On the 
Development and Practice of English W ater-Color,”’ by Walter Shaw 
Sparrow, and on the ‘“ Value of Line in E tching and Dry- Point,” by 
Dr. Hans W. Singer, together with representative examples of the 
work of D. Y. Cameron, Sir George Reid, Frank Brangwyn, Francis E. 
James, Claude Monet, H. Cassiers, Joseph Pennell, Henri Riviére, 
Eleanor Fortesque-Brickdale, Mark Fisher, Nico W. Jungmann, and 
P. Wilson Steer. Both text and pictorial features are worthy of the 
highest praise. 
# The intense interest manifested of late in the beautifying of 
American cities makes important the publication of such a work as 
‘‘Modern Civic Art,’’ by Charles Mulford Robinson, lately issued 
froin the press of G. P. Putnam's Sons. The thinking public has at 
last awakened to the fact that mere municipal makeshifts need and 
should not be tolerated, that principles of beauty can and should be 
incorporated with the purely utilitarian features of every city. 

As a matter of fact, there are now new standards of beauty and 
dignity for towns. The science of modern city-making is being for- 
mally laid down as its principles are discovered and its rules enunciated. 
The true ideal that spurs to useful endeavor is that alone which is 
based on study and facts. A concise statement, therefore, of these 
principles and rules must be of value to every one interested in 
municipal improvement. 

This is exactly what Mr. Robinson gives in his work. He sees 
for American cities a new day, and he discusses the part that civic 
art must of necessity take. He considers the city’s focal points—its 
water approach, land approach, and administrative center; the busi- 
ness district—its street plan, its architecture, the furnishings of its 
streets, and its adornment of fountains and sculpture; the residential 
sections—street platting among the homes, the great avenues, the 
minor residential streets, and the tenement districts; and lastly, the 
city at large—its comprehensive planning, its open spaces, its park- 
ways, the distribution, location, and development of parks, and its 
temporary or occasional decoration. These subjects are all treated 
in detail, and since the book voices the opinions of one who has made 
a careful study of municipal art and is recognized as an authority on 
the subject, the work should have wide currency among those ‘who 
are striving to free our cities and towns from the curse of the ugly 
which has hitherto so largely dominated them. 
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# ‘‘The Hundred Best Pictures,’’ in seventeen parts, arranged and 
edited by C. Hubert Letts, and published by Charles Letts & Co., is 
an art work of unusual beauty and interest. One is inclined to quarrel 
with the publishers over the title selected for the work rather than 
over the quality of the hundred photogravures which constitute the 
collection. Many, if not most, of these prints are almost faultless as 
examples of reproductive work. For Mr. Letts, however, to call his 
collection ‘‘The Hundred Best Pictures’’ is an ex-cathedra statement 
for which there is little warrant or excuse. It is a somewhat pre- 
sumptuous undertaking for any person to select at will one hundred 
pictures and label them the hundred best pictures in existence. Had 
the compiler called his work ‘‘A Hundred of the Best Pictures’’ he 
would have screened himself from much hostile criticism as to the 
soundness of his judgment. 

The work gives examples of the art of seventy-four painters— 

twenty-five English, sixteen French, ten Italian, eight Dutch, seven 
German, three Flemish, two Spanish, two American, and one 
Russian. Sargent and Whistler are the only Americans included in 
the list. That many of the world’s acknowledged masterpieces 
are given goes without saying; for the rest, the collection reflects 
Mr. Letts’s taste, or stands witness to the limitations imposed upon 
him in the acquisition of available material. 
&® ‘‘The Meaning of Pictures,’’ by John C. Van Dyke, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, is a most readable and informing little volume 
on the subject of the fine arts. The book comprises six lectures 
given for Columbia University at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and the author has acted wisely in making his appeal to a wider audi- 
ence than that which first greeted him. 

Just how we should look at pictures, just how we should judge 
them, the author declares is not for any one person to say. We all 
have our different ways of estimating art; and art is capable of being 
estimated in different ways. In these lectures Mr. Van Dyke has 
endeavored to set forth the various points of view. The painter’s 
conception has doubtless received the primary attention, but he has 
also given the public’s conception of pictures. 

- The author is in no way dogmatic—he simply presents his own 
conclusions and the reasons for them and leave the reader to accept 
or reject them as he pleases. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘‘Modern Civic Art,’’ by Charles Mulford Robinson. G. Put- 
nam's Sons. $2.50 net. 

‘Representative Art of Our Time,’’ Parts VI. and VII., edited 
by Charles Holme. John Lane. $1 each. 














